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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKs. 





Ow1ne to the protracted and severe indisposition of the Editor, 
several interesting new works have not yet received the notice they 
deserve, and which is intended for them. He hopes however, 
that he shall need the indulgence of the reader but for a day or 
two longer. In the middle of the week, it is trusted, he will be 
able to resume his duties in the paper, and continue them without 
further interruption. In the meantime, the extracts which follow, 
from works about to be reviewed, may enable the reader to judge 
both of the works themselves, and of the justness of the remarks 
which will subsequently appear. 





Thoughts on Man, his Nature, Productions, and Discoveries ; inter. 
spersed with some particulars respecting the Author. By William 
Gordon. 8vo. Wilson. (Unpublished. ) 

(Further Extracts. ] 


MiLpNESS IN THE INSTRUCTOR MOST BENEFICIAL To THE IN- 
STRUCTED.—* An ingenuous youth, endowed with sufficient capacity 
for the business prescribed him, may be led on in the path of 
intellectual acquisition and improvement with a silken cord. — It will 
demand a certain degree of patience on the part of the instructor. 
But Heaven knows, that this patience is sufficiently called into 
requisition when the instructor shall be the greatest disciplinarian 
that ever existed. Kind tones and encouragement will animate the 
learner amidst many a difficult pass. A grave remark may perhaps 
sometimes he called for, And, if the preceptor and the pupil have 
gone on like friends, a grave remark, a look expressive of rebuke, 
will be found a very powerful engine. The instructor should 
smooth the business of instruction to his pupil, by appealing to his 
understanding, developing his taste, and assisting him to remark 
the beauties of the composition on which he is occupied. 

* i come now then to the consideration of the two engines men- 
tioned in the commencement of this Essay, reprehension and chas- 
tisement. And here, as in what went before, [ am reduced to the 
referring to my own experience, and looking back into the history 
of my own mind. 

‘Tsay then, that reprehension and reprimand can scarcely ever 
be necessary. The pupil should undoubtedly be informed when he 
is wrong. He should be told what it is that he ought to have 
omitted, and that he ought to have done. ‘There should be no 
reserve in this. It will be worthy of the highest censure, if on 
these points the instructor should be mealy-mouthed, or hesitate 
to tell the pupil in the plainest terms, of his faults, his bad habits, 
and the dangers that beset his onward and honourable path. 

* But this may be best, and most beneficially done, and in a way 
most suitable to the exigence, and to the party to be corrected, in 
afew words. The rest is all an unwholesome tumour, the disease 
of speech, and not the sound and healthful substance through 
which its circulation and life are conveyed. 

‘ There is always danger of this excrescence of speech, where 
the speaker is the umpire, and feels himself at liberty, unreproved, 
to say what he pleases. He is charmed with the sound of his own 
voice. The periods flow numerous from his tongue, and he gets 
on at his ease. There is in all this an image of empire; and the 
human mind is ever prone to be delighted in the exercise of unre- 
stricted authority. ‘The pupil in this case stands before his instruc- 
tor in an attitude humble, submissive, and bowing to the admonition 
that is communicated to hin. The speaker says more than it was 
in his purpose to say; and he knows not how to arrest himself in 
his triumphant career. He believes that he is in no danger of ex- 
cess, and recollects the old proverb that “ words break no bones.” 

‘ But a syllable more than is necessary and justly measured, is 
materially of evil operation to ingenuous youth. The mind of such 
a youth is tender and flexible, and easily swayed one way or the 
He believes almost everything that he is bid to believe ; 
and the admonition that is given him with all the symptoms* of 
friendliness and sincerity he is prompt to subscribe to, If this is 
wantonly aggravated to him, he feels the oppression, and is galled 
with the injustice. He knows himgelf guiltless of premeditated 
wrong. He has not yet learned that his condition is that of a 
slave ; and he feels a certain impatience at his being considered as 
such, though he probably does not venture to express it. He 
shuts up the sense of this despotism in his own bosom; and it is 





his first lesson of independence, and rebellion, and original sin.’— 
P. 264? : 

On Frienpsnip BETWEEN Unequats.— The reciprocity which 
belongs to a friendship between unequals may well be expected to 
give a higher zest to their union. Each party is necessary to the 
other. The superior considers him towards whom he pours out 
his affection, as a part of himself. 

‘The head is not more native to the heart, 

The hand more instrumental to the mouth. 
He cannot separate himself from him, but at the cost of a fearful 
maim. When the world is shut out by him, when he retires into 
solitude, and falls back upon himself, then his unpretending friend 
is most of all necessary to him. He is his consolation and his 
pleasure, the safe coffer in which he reposits all his anxieties and 
sorrows. If the principal, instead of being a public man, is a man 
of science, this kind of unbending becomes certainly not the less 
welcome to him. He wishes occasionally to forget the severity of 
his investigations, neither to have his mind any longer wound up 
and stretched to the height of meditation, nor to feel that he needs 
to be any way on his guard, or not completely to give the rein to all 
his sallies and the sportiveness of his soul. Having been for a con- 
siderable time shut up in sequestered reflection, he wishes, it may 
be, to have the world, the busy impassioned world, brought to his 
ears, without his being obliged to enter into its formalities and mum- 
meries. If he desires to speak of the topics which had so deeply 
engaged him, he can keep as near the edge as he pleases, and drop 
or resume them as his fancy may prompt. And it seems useless to 
say, how much his modest and unassuming friend will be gratified 
in being instrumental te relieve the labours of his principal, in feel- 
ing that he is necessary to him, and in meditating on the delight he 
receives in being made the chosen companion and confident of him 
whom he so ardently admires. It was precisely in this spirit, that 
Fulke Greville, two hundred years ago, directed that it should be 
inscribed on his tomb, “ Here lies the friend of Sir Philip Sidney.” 
Tenderness on the one part, and a deep feeling of honour and_res- 
pect on the other, give a completeness to the union which it must 
otherwise for ever want. “ There is no limit, none,” to the fervour 
with which the stronger goes forward to protect the weak; while 
in return the less powerful would encounter a thousand deaths 
rather than injury should befall the being to whom in generosity 
and affection he owes so much. 

‘In the mean time, though inequality is necessary to give this 
completeness to friendship, the inequality must not be too great. 
The inferior party must be able to understand and appreciate the 
sense and the merits of him to whom he is thus bound. There 
must be no impediment to hinder the communications of the prin- 
cipal from being fully comprehended, and his sentiments entirely 
ae There must be a boundless confidence, without appre- 

ension that the power of the stronger party can, by the remotest 
possibility, be put forth ungenerously. “ Perfect love casteth out 
fear.” The Evangelist applies this aphorism even to the love of 
the creature to his Creator :—“ The Lord spake unto Moses, face 
to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend.” In the union of which 
I am treating, the demonstrative and ordinary appearance will be 
that of entire equality, which is heightened by the inver, and for the 
greater part unexplained and undeveloped, impression of a contrary 
nature. There is in either party a perfect reliance, an idea of 
inequality, with the most entire assurance that it can never operate 
unworthily in the stronger party, or produce insincerity or servility 
in the weaker. There will in reality always be some reserve, some 
shadow of fear between equals, which in the friendship of unequals, 
if happily assorted, can find no place. There is a pouring out of 
the heart on the one side, and a cordial acceptance on the other, 
which words are inadequate to describe.’—P. 286. 





The Lives of the most eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects —By Allan Cunningham. Vol. IV. (Being Vol. X1X 
of the Family Library.) 

Sr. Pauw’s Carueprat.— The king, (Charles II.) who, Jwith- 
out any love of literature, had some skill in mechanics and taste 
in architecture, preferred looking at works which required little 
outlay of thought—his eye was nearly all that he had to gratify, 
and for this single polite taste Wren was the prime minister, | 
have already related how his original draught for St Paul’s was re- 
jected by the court and clergy: it may not be so fair, perhaps, to 
estimate his genius by what he merely planned as by that which he 
successfully executed; yet surely the ‘former should not be alto- 
gether overlooked. In the rejected design there is an unbroken 
grandeur of outline and interior? breadth and harmony of parts, 
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with solid majesty of elevation, to which the other cannot reach. 
The inward angles of the cross are judiciously exchanged for circles, 
avoiding those deep dark nooks, which, in the present structure, 
are fitted only for gathering all the dust and filth with which the 
breeze is laden; while in the interior the jutting angles, which at 
present impede the view and disunite the harmonious arrangement 
of the structure, are converted into circular lines, which give 
a wonderful elegance and simplicity to the whole plan. Yet ex- 
celled as the design of the actual Cathedral is by that which was 
unhappily rejected—it has merits which place it first in outward 
majesty, and second in interna! grandeur amongst the churches of 
Christendom. Buried amidst a thick-piled city—hampered as its 
architect had felt himself in planning the western front to suit that 
narrow aperture called Ludgate hill— composed as it is of free-stone, 
and not of marble, and stained with all the impurities of sea-coal 
smoke—St Paul’s never fails to fill the mind of the commonest 
beholder with admiration at its exquisite unity, and varted and 
boundless magnificence. To construct a small work, pleasing at 
once from its beauty and neatness, is something; but to conceive 








and unite the many distant and distinct parts of such an immense 
pile as this into one complete whole, tying them elegantly together 
with that magic band which is at once their ornament and security, 
like the sculptured key-stone ofa triumphal aréh, requires a master 
spirit. There is, perhaps, no one part of the existing Cathedral 
that equals the celebrated Corinthian portico of Inigo Jones; the 
merit of Wren lay in observing the proprieties of art—he has few 
bold, masterly hits—few unlooked-for beauties; there is no little 
space in the pile on which he has, as it were, condensed his strength 
—his glory lies in the entire structure—in his unrivalled skill in 
balancing and combining all the members of his edifice into one 
consistent and harmonious whole. This is to have in architecture 
a genius of the Epic order. “ A variety of knowledge,” says 
Walpole, “ proclaims the universality, a multiplicity of works the 
abundance, St Paul’s the greatness, of Sir Christopher’s mind. Our 
noblest temple (St Paul’s), our largest palace (Hampton Court), 
our most sumptuous hospital (Greenwich), are all works of the 
same hand.,”’’ 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


A Reason For Non-Betier.—* A lady once asked me,” says Mr 
Coleridge, “if. I believed in ghosts and apparitions *”’ 1 answered, 
with truth and simplicity, ““ No, madam; I have seen far too many 
myself.” 





A GenTLemMAN.—The following is the negro’s definition of a 


gentleman :—*“ Massa make de black man workee—make de horse | 
workee—make de ox workee—make ebery ting workee, only de | 


hog :—he no workee: he eat, he drink, he walk ’bout, he go to 
sleep when he please, he liff like a gentleman.’—/West Jndia 
Paper. 

A stranger having entered the apartment where the Emperor 
Napoleon was shaving himself, when in a little town in Italy, he 
said, “ I want to see your great Emperor—what are you to him.” 
The Emperor replied, “ J shave him.” 

Ristne anp Fatitinc.—Lord Lovat, who was beheaded for the 
part he took in the rebellion of 1745, had not risen from bed for 
the two preceding years. When the news of the Prince’s landing 
was communicated to him, he started up and cried—* Lassie, bring 
me my brogues—I’ll rise noo.” 

Force or Haniv.—Dr Armstrong, in lecturing upon inflam- 
mation of the brain, remarked on the tendency, in some cases of 
delirium, of the patient to display in his ramblings the most predo- 
minant feeling, and quoted the case of a Justice’s clerk, who, during 
the progress of the delirium, was constantly engaged in swearing in 
witnesses, one after another, very rapidly; and he invariably con- 
cluded by saying, “So help you God—kiss the book—a shilling.”’, 

Paste AND Diamonps.—John Palmer, the celebrated actor, 
whose father was a bill-sticker, and who had occasionally followed 
the same humble occupation himself, being one evening in the 
green-room, strutting in a pair of glittering buckles, a by-stander 
remarked that they really resembled diamonds. “ Sir,” said 
Palmer with some warmth, “ I would have you know [ never wear 
anything but diamonds.” ‘1 ask your pardon,” replied the other, 
“] remember the time when you wore nothing but paste.” The 
laugh was “much heightened by Bannister exclaiming, 
why don’t you stick him against the wall?” 

TatmMA was born in Paris about the year 1770. He was re- 
marked as an intelligent and peculiarly sensitive child. It was 
customary in the French schools, as here, to perform a little thea- 
trical piece on the breaking up of the holidays. alma, then a 
child of eight years old, played in one of those plays on the story 
of Tamerlane. His part was that of a confidant, who closed the 
play by announcing to Tamerlane the death of his son, the bosom 
friend of the reciter. The child’s story was told in a burst of real 
sorrow, which surprised the audience. However, the curtain fell ; 
and the little actors had dispersed to get rid of their robes; when 
Talma was missed, and was not found till after some search in a 
corner, still wrapped in his robe of tragedy, and weeping bitterly 
at the misfortune of the imperial dynasty. He would {scarcely 
receive comfort, and was for a week ill in consequence of his 
loyal sorrows. 


“* Jack, 
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It was lately observed by a wag, who had got over head and ears 
in debt, that so far from this having proved detrimental to his cha- 
racter, he had obtained great credit by so doing. 


SeLr-KNowLEDGE AND THE KNowLeEDGE oF OTHERS.—“ What 
I have known with respect to myself,” says Dr Priestley, ‘has 


tended much to lessen both my admiration and my contempt of 
others.” 


Love anp Cruetty.—We are indebted to Brantome for the 
following anecdote of the devotedness of lovers in “ the-tolden 
time.” In the reigu of Francis 1, of France, a young woman hav- 
ing a talkative lover, ordered him to be dumb. His obedience for 
two long years made all the world believe that he was sunk in me- 
lancholy. One day, in a numerous assembly, the young woman, 
who was not known to be his mistress, undertook to cure him, and 
did it with a single word—* Speak !” 


CHaracteristic ANECDOTE oF Foore AND Dr Jounson.— 
Shakspeare makes Falstaff not only witty, but the cause of wit in 
others; and Goldsmith said, that no man could be in Caleb White- 
ford’s company, without catching the itch of punning.—The English 
Aristophanes, as Foote was called, was one of these; and no greater 
proof can be given of his comic powers, than in the following anec- 
dote, related by Dr Johnson :—* The first time,’’ said he, “I was 
in company with Foote, was at Fitzherbert’s. Having no good 
opinion of the fellow, I was resolved not to be pleased,—and it is 
very difficult to please a man against his will. I went on eating my 
dinner pretty sullenly, affecting not to mind him; but the dog 
became so irresistibly comic, that I was obliged to lay down my 
knife and fork, throw myself back in the chair, and fairly laugh it 
out. Sir, he was irresistible.’’ 

A Feeuing Actress.—The celebrated Mademoiselle Lecou- 
vreur, of the theatre Frangaise, passing through the streets ata 
late hour, on a raw cold night, was accosted by a poor woman with 
four little children, who in a tone of bitter suffering, beseeched the 
actress to take pity on her destitute condition. Mademoiselle 
Lecouvreur searched in her pockets, and finding nothing, ‘ Wait,” 
said she, “ my good woman, | will give you more than you could 
have hoped for ;” and instantly throwing off her mantle, she began 
to recite the imprecations of Camilla, with a vehemence and supe- 
rior talents, that soon collected a crowd around her, notwithstand- 
ing the inclemency of the season. She then made a collection 
among the audience, and with the fruits of her charitable exertion 
cave the poor woman a sufficient sum to provide lodgings and 
clothes for her infants. 


HY 1. ’ ’ mm 

rHE PLAY-GOER. 
PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 

Drury Lane.—the tron Chest.—And the Pantomime. 


Covent Garven.—Nomance of a Day.— Married Lovers.—Aund the Pantomime. 


Opera Llowse. 
Tue King’s Theatre opened for the season on Saturday evening, 
with Z/ Barbiere di Siviglia; the first opera by Rossini that was 
performed in this country (if we are not deceived) and which at 
once caused his popularity to strike root. That it should do so 
might be expected, for it is calculated to please every class of per- 


sons who delight in dramatic music. ‘The overture is far from being 


the worst of his compositions—which is saying littlk—for, with the , 


exception of the principal movements in the Guillaume Tell, we 
cannot name one of his overtures that we should select for a 
concert performance. Some of them are mere trumpery and 
tappage; that to Tancredi, for instance, and which the nodding 
heads of the million conspire to glorify, is unworthy of any musician 
above the rank of the “ Oscar and Malvina” school. Yet we 
acknowledge that, generally speaking, the introduzzioni to his over- 
tures are the best and most musician-like movements of those com- 
positions, and on which the lover of harmonious combination de- 
ights to repose, always excepting a finely constructed fugue upon 
a beautiful subject; that is the triumph of the science, but that 
glory unfortunately, Rosstn1 has not yet achieved. He has been 
content to catch the clapping hands of a giddy multitude ; and so 
long as they were pleased, to remain satisfied with himself. This 
is not true greatness—it has more the air of lucky cleverity. 
Ross1n1 bas always appeared to us like a superior man, constantly 
associated with his inferiors, and perfectly content with his own 
exertions so long as his company were so. 


He has been called the 
Water Scott of music—the comparison holds good chiefly 
as regards the fecundity of his genius, and his regularly periodical 
procreation : and we believe that here the comparison must close. 
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In the first instance, Rosstni has not the variety of the great novel- 
ist: it is notorious that an impassioned composition of his, may, 
like a theatrical dress, be put on to the most opposite characters, and 
appear equally consistent. He has been too indifferent with regard 
to adapting style to character; or, we should rather conclude, that 
in this respect his genius is confined, and that he has not a strong 
perception of the shades of character. This cannot be said of Sir 
Watrer Scorr; for not only has he almost faithfully maintained 
the integrity of his delineations, but he has originated more than 
our clever Opera composer. We know no musical heroes of his 
that can compare in strength of colouring, accuracy of discrimina, 
tion, and variety of design with the favourites in the Waverley 
novels. We need not enumerate them. Suffice’to say, that 
Rossrn1 is a man of undoubted genius, but one who has preferred 
wealth to fame—and “ verily he hath his reward.” 

The Barbiere is a delightful opera, and perhaps exhibits fewer of 
the writer’s common-places than any he has written. It contains 
many charming melodies, as pleasant and well-contrasted concerted 
pieces, and constantly-repeated characteristic effects for the band. 
It is “ champagne first, champagne last, champagne midst—and 
without end.” 

With one or two exceptions, and which will appear _pre- 
sently, we have seldom heard an opera upon the whole more crisply 
performed. Signor Lastacue, and who was the chief attraction of 
the evening, performed the part of Figaro. He possesses the 
finest qualifications for an operatic performer: a gigantic voice, 
yet musical ; a correct ear, a sound judgment, a good knowledge of 
music, a pure and finished style, and apparently a strong memory, 
for we have never yet detected him at fault, and upon more than 
one occasion have seen him (as on Saturday evening) give the cue 
to another in the midst of a quintett or sestett. Add to all this, he 
is a very fine actor, ever alive in filling in the minor touches of his 
part ; a man of real humour, and, unless we are greatly deceived, of 
strong sensibility. It was perfectly delightful to see his Titanian 
figure come bounding on to the stage like a mad elephant in a fresh 
prairie—“ wisest of brutes.” “To make us mirth, he used all his 
If the manager know the true value 
of this fine actor, he will this season confute the ill-natured sneer 
that he can perform but one character,—the writer of which surely 


might,” and he succeeded. 


did not witness his performance of Leporello—his perfect singing 
and acting in the “ Madamina ;” and the still finer scene in the 
cemetery, in which his countenance at last became quite horrific. 

Signor Dre BecGnis played the part of Dr Bartolo, not in his 
finest style, but very admirably. Signor Curront too, in the part 
of the Count, gave us more pleasure than we have been accus. 
tomed to receive from him for several past seasons. What was 
unusual with him, he was perfect in his part; what was still more 
unusual, he sang in tune; and to complete the surprise he had pre, 
pared for us, he played with spirit. A new soprano (Madame 
Sit VespeRMANN) made her dedut in the part of Rosina. An apo- 
logy having been made for her on account of indisposition from 
cold, it would be injudicious to decide upon the real quality of 
her voice; but we suspect that it will prove to be somewhat 
“declined into the vale of years; many of her notes strongly 
reminded us of Madame Latanpe. Moreover, she delights in the 
Arabesque of singing, appending uncouth tails and flourishes to her 
figures, and even repeating over and over again the hateful, and 
fortunately worn-out slur of semi-tones. 

After the opera, the whole company came forward, and sang the 
national air of “God save the King.” Miss Ayton sang one verse 
in solo, and all through out of tune, with so horrible a sturdiness 
of purpose, that it had all the effect of a joke. The countenances 
of La Biacus and De Becnis upon the occasion, were amusingly 
edifying. 
Ayton ? 


What characters does M. Laporte propose for Miss 


The lovely ballet of La Somnambule concluded the performance 


of the evening. Madame Monressu, who is a charming dancer, 
played the chief character, and in a style of dumb pathos that we 
could with delight have dwelt upon at some length—but “the devil 
who comes for copy” insists upon our coming to a close. C. 


Drury L ang. 
Tue play of the Jron Chest, in which Mr Kean appeared on 
Saturday last, is founded, as most of our readers know, on Gop- 
win’s novel of Caleb Williams, a production, which is second to 
none in the intense interest which it preserves throughout, 
and powerful moreover in the vigour with which some of the 
characters are drawn. The play is decidedly inferior to the 
novel; but the dramatist has contrived to lighten the gloomy 
tenor of the story by the introduction of a sprinkling of the 
Sir Edward Mortimer, (the Falkland of Godwin) has 
reversed the wise maxim 


comic. 


of Appison, that “a man’s first 
care should be to obtain the approbation of his own heart, 


his next, to escape the censure of the world; and re- 


garding the fleeting fame which the world can afford him 
if his conduct shall but seem to merit it, he becomes regardless 
of higher considerations; is contented to know himself a liar, 
a murderer, a false accuser, provided he can keep the repu- 
tation of a 


man of honour. Although the play is well 


known, a slight advertence to the plot may be acceptable. The 
reader will remember that Mortimer having been grossly in- 
sulted by a vulgar rival in provincial influence, waylays the latter 
and kills him; that an inquiry takes place, out of which Mortimer 
on the strength of his high character, comes out triumphant; he 
lives, however, but;to be the victim of remorse and constant appre- 
hension that his guilt will be discovered, and his good name be lost. 
A dagger and other proofs of his guilt he conceals in an Iron Chest ; 
his secretary Wilford, induced by curiosity, opens the lid of this chest, 
during the temporary absence of Mortimer from the room ; Mortimer, 
enters and surprises him, and apprehensive that his secret has been 
discovered, obliges Wilford to take an oath never to divulge it. He 
then relates to him the dreadful fact ; Wilford is confounded with 
horror, and determines to quit the mansion instantly; he flies, is 
brought back and falsely accused of theft by Mortimer, who had 
placed in his box certain jewels and papers which had been 
in the iron chest. The guilt of ¥ilford appears incontesti- 
ble, and he is about to be consigned to the officers of jus- 
tice, when suddenly the baseness of Mortimer is made manifest. 
In removing the papers alleged to be stolen, he had unknowingly 
removed with them, a paper containing the fatal dagger; that dagger 
now falls on the ground before him; appalled and brain-stricken 
he seeks no longer to hide his crimes; he expresses contrition for 
his injuries to Wilford, and dies in a state of distraction. 

There is considerable scope for the talents of a great tragic actor in 
the character of Mortimer, and it has always been regarded as a part 
calculated to elicit some of the finest powers of Mr Kean. He played 
it on Saturday with his usual judgment, but with some abatement as 
Nothing could be finer than the manner of his 
disclosing his guilt to Wilford; when he told how his enemy after 
the fatal blow fell, his imagination seemed to conjure up the past 
before him, and as he stared on vacancy, he appeared to be follow- 
ing with his eye the falling man to the earth. His dying scene 
was also beautifully effective, exhibiting all the conflicting emotions 
of guilt, shame, contrition, and a distracted mind. 

The applause was vehement ; and on Mr Younes appearing to 
announce the performances for Monday, Kean was called for, most 
vociferously ; he did not, however, appear; and, in consequence 


to physical power. 


| an incessant noise was kept up during the performance of the sub- 


sequent overture. Mr Vinine played Wilford very respectably ; 


and in some passages, with an energy and feeling which we hardly 














expected. Haruey’s Samson is one of his best characters. 
The mixed simplicity, roguishness (the word seems too hard), 
and kind-heartedness of the part were all fully brought out; 
and a humour blended with the whole which made the representa- 
tion highly amusing. Miss Parurps in Blanch had not much to do. 
This lady always appears to take great pains. She would succeed 
better if she could avoid a certain formality of manner, which has 
very much the air of a person /ecturing. F.F. 
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~ 7 aa) 
PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. QU EEN S THEATRE, 
‘ — “ waned ‘ > 2 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. TorrENHAM STREET . I ITZROY SOU ARE, 
After which will be presented a New Operatic Piece, entitled 
ae The Tragedy of GALATEA. 
KING RICHARD IIL. — — Serenata. With Hanpew’s Music, arranged by Mr C. Potter, 
(By SHAKSPEARE}. rincipal Characters by Miss VERNON, Mrs GARRICK, and Mrs HUMBY. 
Elizabeth, Queen of Edward the Fourth, Mrs FAUCIT. Mr BENNETT. Mr J. RUSSELL. Mr SPENCER. MrG. SMITH. 
Lady Anne, Miss FAUCIT. Duchess of York, Mrs Webster. Mr MUNROE. Mr G. LEJEUNE. And Mr E. SEGUIN. 
King Henry. Mr Younge. Prince of Wales, Miss Chikini. ; And a Chorus of Twenty Voices. 
Duke of York, Mise Poole. —— of ——— Mr Thompson. The Incidental Dances by Misses Gilbert, Forster, Ward, Hutton, Cadwell, Maria. 
Duke of Glo’ter KEAN. . : . . 
Earl of Oxford, at —thalh-y J Lord Stanley, Mr Hammerton. At the end of the Upera, a Fantasia on the Oboe, by Mr Grattan Cooke. 
Duke of Buckingham, Mr COOPER. Earl of Richmond, Mr WALLACK. After which, a New Musical Comedietta, in One Act, entitled 
Lord Mayor, Mr Andrews. Sir Robert Brackenbury, Mr Yarnold. 4 EE TO ONE. 
Sir William Catesby, Mr Cooke. Sir Richard Ratcliffe, Mr Cathie. "THRE T ee 

. - money The Music, by Mr G. Cooke. 

Sir Walter Blunt, Mr Eaton. Tressel, Mr J. Vining. Tyrrel, Mr Honner. The Characters by Mrs GLOVER. Miss WELLS. Miss AYRES 

Previous to the Tragedy, (Ist time in this Country) Freidrich Kuhlau’s Overture to And Mr FORRESTER. 

the Opera, called ‘ Williara Shakspeare.’ In the course of the Evering, Winter’s Overture to ‘ Zaira,’ and Mozart’s 
: le ; ; 0 » to « hicvamni.’ 
To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called : sy — - he oe Gieva : 
DAVY JONES To conclude with a Comic Entertainment, in One Act, called \ 
pint Wichesorantes EVERY BODY'S HUSBAND. , 
The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. The Characters by Mrs GLOVER. Miss Stohwasser, Miss Wells. Miss Garrick. 
Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE. Miss Sinclair. Mr Smith. Mr Tilbury. Mr Munroe, Mr Roberts, 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, Pantaloon, MrT. BLANCHARD, And Mr GREEN. 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY and E. J. PARSLOE. or tS lame ig oo 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. ’ 

Scene 1.—The North Foreland, with ae age sin Mother Carey’s Refectory. m 
and Coral Cave in the Deep, Deep Sea.—II1. Quarter-Deck of the Spanker.-——IV, a : ty 
Samn's Cottage, by Moonlight._V. The Bilboes.—V1. The Sun’s Watery Bed. THE KING. ly New Serio Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called . la 
VII. Farm House, Sunrise.— VIII. Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the NG OF THE ALPS AND ‘THE MISANTHROPE ry 
Fire.—IX. Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood.—_X. The Brighton _Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss DALY. Amelia, Mrs YATES. I 
Archway, Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, August 30th, | — . Elizabeth, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. Sabina, Mrs Daly. t 
1830. With a New Nautical Ballet—XI. Commercial Dock Canal.—XII. Nur | Grizzle Glowworm, Mrs Beaumont. Susan, Miss Barnett. Amoret, Miss M. Glover. Ww 
sery for Pet Children.—XIII. Outside of Upholsterers——XIV. The Diorama.— . Astragalus, Mr YATES. oF 
XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, Ulustrative of the Union of the Waters. Linaro, Alpanor, and Spirit Hunters, Messrs Morris, Winning, Fry, Taylor, &c. * 

DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr Stanrieup. ‘ John. Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS. Abel Grimm, Mr BUCKSTONE, cc 

The Various Views will Biaylnd, Se Ley rrpor and Extraordinary Military PASS = Sroeory. 6 em Messrs Sanders, Willson, and Paulo, Jun. h: 

OF THE SIMPLON. Augustus, Mr HE NGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE. 

Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone.— Brieg.—The Simplon.—The Andrew and Karl, (his Children) enters Calkin and Barnett. al 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the Hans, Mr O. SMITH. T 
Effects of a Storm).--The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— Afte SOP ey ee nn a ee i 
Crevola.— Domo D’Ossola.— Fariolo.— Lago\ Maggiore, with the Boromean Islands. me Wa GR iM ATKIN: TH E GREAL » called t 

To- , William Tell ; and the Devil's Brother. (By Mr Buckstone}. . 
iit iy ; The Overture and Music by G. H. Rodwell. S] 

Columbine, Miss STALLARD, gi 
SS ae ee ee Harlequin, Mr GIBSON. Clown, Mr SANDERS, Pantaloon, Mr KING. Se 
. . P sai Antico, Mr BROWN. it 
u y 
THEATRE ROY AL, ( OV EN I GARDEN. To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta, called ‘- 
seithlaiileiaine THE QUADRUPEDsS. 7 
The Tragedy of The Characters by Miss Daly, Mr O. Smith, and Ma J. Reeve. } Me 
FAZIO. — € 
{By Mr Mriman.] YV | 4 Tl OT TAT RPT tc 
nice seine mira Clara, Mies PHILLIPS, ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Bianca, Miss F. KEMBLF. Giraldi Fazio, Mr WARDE, w 
Duke of Florence, Mr EGERTON Bartolo, Mr BLANCHARD, A Comic Burletta, called Ms 

Philario, Mr Henry, Falsetto, Mr Parry, _Gonsalvo, Mr Baker, THE CHASTE SALUTE in 
Theodore, Mr Mears, Keeper, M r Fuller, Pietro, Mr Turnour, [From M. Scrise’s “ Baiser av Porrevr.”) ye 
Gentleman, Mr Irwin, Antonio, Mr Heath, Aurio, Mr Crumpton. Sie inthe. bee OS, Samm. b 
Previous to the Tragedy, a Grand MS. Overtare by Friedrich Kuhlau, The Baroness de Blanchec, Miss STUART. Lucille, Miss FITZWALTER. 
After the Tragedy, an Overture by J. N. Hummel. Madame Thibaut, Miss SLUNEY. ‘ a 
; i ey Colonel Dorville, Mr. SPAGNOLETTI, th 
is “a SRRIED I ( VERS. be called After which, an entirely New Burletta, to be called Sc 
Adi i's y LS. THE GREEN ; ‘ 
The Songs, composed by Mr Barnett. _ : : I pi bs, BEN — Ww 
Duchess D’Orieans, Miss FORDE. | Marchioneas de M neville, Miss TAY LOR. Fanny Bolton, Madame VES CRIS, in which she will sing, “ O, they march a " 
Lady one sng sigh naan 6 r Roy = nace through the Town,” a Savoyard Song, and * Listen Dear Fanny.” m 

Duce D Orleans, Mr ee ee ee —_— Delia, Miss Pincott. Capt. Doughty, Mr Fredericks. Will Wilks, Mr Raymond. 
Sir Jotm Ascot, Mr WARDF Colonel O’ Dillon, Mr POW ER y ol 
at Pierre, Mr Irwin. Francis, Mr Mears. After which, a Comic Burletta, in one Act, called gi 
To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called M lf tg +t IENSION, fl 
y TIN TAN I ry IN r {By Mr ©. Diner.) x 
HARLEQUIN I “7 Ave + BARLEQU IN BAT. Miss Clementina Bramble, Miss Stuart. Fanny, Miss Pincott. Ellen, Miss Kabrey. a 
The Overture fet, A Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. Thomas, Mr Cooper. Money, Mr W. VINING. Mr Williams, Mr Coates. he 
With a Speaking Opening. (By Mr Peyke.) Characters by To conclude with a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled as 
ee erg ety 3 OLYMPIC REVELS, di 

OERS, See ~ “+ wih ne So ‘ Adapted from a burlesque of CoumMAN’s, by Mr Puancue and Mr C. Dance.) 

Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. ities Previous to which, an Overture, by J. N. Hummel. ‘ th 
ene Pandora, Madame VESTRIS. fr 
To-morrow, Cinderella ; and the Pantomime. — th 


SURREY THEATRE. af 
FRENCH PLAYS, ann di 

” . . r rr ill be revived the celebrated Drama, entitle 
THEATRE ROY AL, HAY MARKET. THE ITALIAN WIFE. m 


Bianca, Miss M. C. POOLE, 




















la the course of the Season, the following Performers will appear for the first time _.. Marchesa Aldabella, Miss Scott, Clara, Miss Jordan. lo 
Mademoiselle LEONTINE FAY, du Theatre du Gymnase. Duke of Venice, Mr Dibdin Pitt, _ Gonsalvo, Mr Gough, — Falsetto, Mr Honner, ai 
Madame ALBERT, du Theatre des Nouveautés. _ Giraldi Fazio, Mr OSBALDISTON, jo 
M. BRUNET, Artiste, du Theatre des Variétes. Bartolo, Mr Williams, Philario, Mr Almar, Antonio, Mr Young, su 
A s Theodore, Mr Webb, Piero, Mr Lee, Gentleman, Mr Tully, Keeper, Mr Hobbs 
On commencera A Sept Heures et demie, par Aft ial tee ‘te D t tu 
™ sarance of Mons. BOUFFE, who is engaged for 12 nights only. See none Sue FAVOURED S7RENS = 5 of 
First appea LE DUEL ET LE DEJEUNER. y . a A H Ke B A ND A l Ss ] G H yp . = an 
Vandeville en Un Acte, de Theftre des Variétés. uO.hn hm hee nee agg oe Madame Simon. th 
Madame de St. Léon, Mademoiselle St. Ange. Mr. stil, rvyate, MrWithams, Mr Lee, r Boulanger, and Mr Grammer. 
Dugazon, ———— Cuneta » — a sg * M. Préval. To — r wom “THREE F] NGER D —_- fu 
Le Colonel St. Léon, M. Alfred. zecoq, son Garde Chasse, M. Guenée. iI: A SE-FINGER’ JACK! pe 
Suivi de la Premiére Représentation de With the original Music, by the late Dr Armold. | 
LE MARCH AND DE LA RUE SAINT DENIS Rosa, Madame Simon. Quashee’s Wife, Mrs Vale. Sam’s Wife, Miss Jordan ch 
Vandeville nouveau en Trois Actes, de MM. Brasizn et de VILLENEUVE. ° ~~? ve Mr Honne a Plante Tr, Mr Almar. 4 I 
Madame Dumont, Mme. Preval. Henriette, sa Fille, Mlle. Florval. ee ae ree-Finger’d Jack, Mr C. Hill. ca 
Seraphine, Niéce de Madame Dumont, Mile. St. Ange. . _ se : sa Wi 
Octavie, Fille de Beaupré, Mile. Eliza, Marguerite, Gouvernante, Mile. Emma. { CopurG THEATRE.—The Spectre of the Castle—The its 
Jeannette, Nourrice, Mile. Corra. sae , atic : 
M. BOUFFE remplira le Role de Théophile, (his original Character) N ight Hag—A nd Elizabeth. ty 
M. Dumout, Marchand de Soiries, M. St. Aubert. . ope r » "Persparpp —— "J* y nie 
Suechiitéee, Hace th DEAT aL Tse i Savier’s Wetts THearre. Phe W reck ; or the 
' Le Baron Beaupré, M. Cloup. Le Maire, M. Paulin. Buccaneer’s Bridal—Harlequin and c 
it Jocard, Garcon de Purcau, M. Préval. Un Auvergnat, M. Granville. Mother Goose of 
4 Un Garcon de Caisse, M. Arnaud. Un Vetéran, M. Guenée. et tsi . of 
On Finira par . Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, bo 
LA MAISON EN LOTERIE. parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by re 
Vaudeville en Un Acte de Picarp. J. Cuappe..—Errincuam Wutson Roval Exchange: A. Hays 
. r ; arches ’ > > San 1. - “é poche. S fool 2xchange 5 . »s 
Mademvivsie Norges Nae de Mes Arne Fen 165 Regentsiree:JcFrany, V6. Air set’ Piccadilly Maven, 103 | 3 
M. BOLFFE remplira le Role de Rigaudin. Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel; at Epers’s Library, Old 
M. Jacquillard, viewx Notaire, M. Preval. — Charles, Valet de Chambre, M. Alfred. Bond street ; and by all Book-sellers and Newsmen. or 
fapineau, Tambour de Village, M. Arnaud. C, and W. Reyne t, Printers, Broad street, Golden square, ch 
if 
if 











